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“Teacher, teacher!” comes the distressful ery, “Lookit 
Willoughby! He’s bothering me.” 

“T’se only helping her,” is the aggrieved defense. 

“Willoughby, please go to your place and do your own 
work!” 

A sullen silence is the only answer. The dusky Willoughby 
is firmly helped to his place, going without undue objection. 
But on reaching his seat, he suddenly throws himself to the 
floor, begins kicking his feet, yelling and sobbing, and acting 
altogether like an infant in a severe temper tantrum. After 
several such experiences, it is found best to leave him to his 
own devices. The outbursts seem to give relief to some nervous 
tension, and Willoughby is on good behavior until the next 
time. 

“Looking for a boy!” is the peremptory statement of the 
patrol boy. The youthful policeman looks over the class. He 
points to the colored boy, Willoughby, who sits with averted 
face. 

“That’s him. He’s reported for hitting little kids in the 
court. He runs after them and knocks them down.” 

Again only sullen silence from Willoughby. Conferences 
with the teacher bring promises of better behavior, which are 
not kept. Patrol boys are almost daily visitors to the class- 
room, Willoughby the object of their visits. 

We are on our weekly visit to the park. Busily in charge 
of the rear group during our walk through the flower gardens, 
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Willoughby is freed of this responsibility for the playground 
period. Again is heard, “Teacher, teacher, lookit Willoughby! 
He’s spoiling our sand-house . . . . Willoughby won’t let me get 
on the merry-go-round . . . . Willoughby is hitting me... .” 
ad nauseam. 


“Mrs. Meier, please put Willoughby out of our room! He 
always spoils our class,” was the oft-repeated plea of the chil- 
dren, not as a result of attempts at pupil discipline, but as an 
expression of the children’s spontaneous reactions. Such was 
the behavior of Willoughby when he entered the “institutional” 
class, awaiting placement in one of the State’s institutions for 
the feeble-minded. What was there in the boy’s situation to 
cause this type of conduct? 


Physically, Willoughby was a well-developed colored boy 
of twelve, with good bodily control. He had a very pleasant 
face, somewhat resembling Robert Henrie’s “Willie Gee.” In 
the beginning, his appearance in class was decidedly disreputable 
—dirty and unkempt, with clothing either too large or too 
small, and always in disarray. (A study of the effect of per- 
sonality adjustment on personal appearance might be worth 
making.) His health seemed excellent, except for a running 
ear for which he was receiving attention in the school clinic, 
but which did not seem to be giving trouble. 


Former teachers were interrogated. ‘Oh,’ said one, “Will- 
oughby was such a baby! He’d go off into tantrums for no 
god reason—always annoying the younger children, never get- 
ting down to work—just impossible! He belongs in an insti- 
tution.” Another teacher told the same story, placing the blame 
on the home. “The home conditions are awful. He lives with 
his grandparents, who have no control over him. There are 
many adults in the family, and he is sexually precocious. The 
family is willing to have him placed, but have lost the papers 
(a Freudian loss, it appears). He should be put in an institution 
as soon as possible.” 


The home was visited. It was found to be average for the 
neighborhood and social group. Some clue to Willoughby’s 
place in the home might be found in his attempts to decorate 
the walls with some of his own handiwork, and with pictures 
for which he had asked the teacher. The home was that of his 
grandparents, who had taken care of him since babyhood (both 
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parents were dead). The boy had a definite place in the family 
circle, calling his grandparents “father” and “mother”, and his 
uncles and aunts “brother” and “sister”. The grandmother free- 
ly admitted that Willoughby was a problem in the street with 
other children, but said that he was a great help to her at home. 
She and her husband were considering going “back south” on 
a farm, because this would be good for Willoughby. She did 
not object to having the boy placed in an institution except that 
he would be missed so badly by the family. It was the fear 
of losing him that made them think of the farm. The grand- 
mother was greatly concerned over Willoughby’s inability to 
read, and “learned” him every night. All in all, the home con- 
ditions did not seem a potent contributing factor to the boy’s 
maladjustment. 


His school record was studied. At the age of 9, when in 
the second grade, Willoughby was referred by the school to the 
Child Guidance Clinic because of “poor work and poor behavior,” 
and because he was “restless and disinterested in almost every- 
thing.” As a result of the findings on psychological tests, he 
was placed in the Binet class. But still he continued to be a 
problem. 


A study of Binet test results gave no explanation for the 
continuance of the problem in the Binet class. An I. Q. of 65 
at life age 11.3 (ranging between 63 and 65 over a period of 
four consecutive years) and a range of only three years on 
each yearly test, would lead one to expect a stable, easily ad- 
justed child of moron grade. This expectation was further 
justified by the result of a Porteus Maze test given just before 
entering the institutional class, at the age of 11 years and 3 
months. On this test he scored an M. A. of 10 years, Porteus 
I. Q. of 89, which should give an excellent prognosis for social 
adjustment, when considered in light of his mental ability. 


It seemed, therefore, that the child’s maladjustment was 
due, not to native makeup, but rather to some mental and emo- 
tional conflict. Further acquaintance justified this conclusion, 
and suggested that the cause lay in the school situation to a 
large extent. 


“What grade is this?” was his first question on entering 
the class. “Why don’t we have a number, like ‘3A’ or ‘4B’ on 
the door, like they have in the other rooms?” He was at pains 
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to explain the reason for his transfer to the class. “I wuz too 
young for C——— School, that’s why I was transferred here.” 
(He was both chronologically and physically mature enough.) 


He was found loitering in the halls, standing at the door 
of the classrooms, looking in. “I want to see what kind of work 
they do there,” he explained. “They don’t do this kind of work 
in the other rooms,” he complained during activity periods. 
“They always sits and reads or writes. That’s what I wants 
to do.” (This is a very unusual reaction. The activity period 
is one of the most enjoyed class periods, and the envy of the 
regular grade pupils on their occasional visits to the class.) 


“I can’t do it, I never had it before,” was his immediate 
response to any new activity, simple though it may be. So 
great was the fear of failure that even the greatly coveted lure 
of promotion would frighten him. “I don’t want to go to an- 
other class. I like it here best.” 


“It’s ’cause I’m colored. That’s why I get into trouble. All 
the teachers pick on me.” It is, of course, a common defense 
mechanism. Fortunately, John, the class favorite, loved for 
his gentleness and willing helpfulness, was also colored. So 
Willoughby had to admit that his color was not a real reason 
for his difficulties. 

The problem of Willoughby, then, resolved itself into that 
of the very common “inferiority complex,” with the need of 
restoring to health a “bruised ego,” so that the child could learn 
to function well in his school and social group. 

The path of mental and emotional integration was not an 
easy nor always an encouraging one. Miraculously, however, 
it has been a short one. In June, 1932, the teacher reported, 
“There has been a marked improvement in Willoughby’s be- 
havior. He has a very lovable personality, but can be con- 
trolled only by constant personal attention of the teacher .... 
Under the circumstances, it may be better for him to be placed 
in an institution, as has been recommended.” 


In September of the same year, Willoughby seemed very 
nappy to come back to the same room, the same seat and the 
same teacher. “I’se glad to come back to school,” he confessed. 
“I din’t like it stayin’ home and doin’ nothin.’” That Satan 
had not overlooked these idle hands was attested to by reports 
from the playground instructors and park guards. 
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Evidently, however, Willoughby carried with him through 
the summer his experiences in the institutional class as very 
happy ones, for he came back anxious to take his place in the 
class, and feeling very much at home. In fact, so changed 
was he in attitude and conduct, that it was hard to believe him 
the same boy. 

“Willoughby, please help me with this,” became the re- 
quest of the same children who so often had made the plaint, 
“Willoughby is bothering me!” 


‘Tl try,” rather than “I can’t,” was now his response to 
new work. 


On our autumn walks to the park, the matron would point 
out Willoughby and marvel, “There is such a change in that 
boy. He used to give us so much trouble annoying the little 
ones that we had to put him out of the playground. We hardly 
know he’s around now.”’ 


Willoughby derived real pleasure from taking care of the 
younger children, and felt the responsibility keenly. (A former 
teacher had reported, “He loves to be permitted to help the 
little ones, but he annoys and teases before long and creates 
much trouble.”) “I was so ashamed of Billy in front of our 
company,” he said after egocentric Billy had made a scene 
because Willoughby had taken the honors for a piece of work 
which Billy had helped sandpaper. “I wished I had let him 
show it.” And again, “I'll never take Tony to the museum 
again,” he reported one morning following an after school 
visit. “He touched everything and talked real loud. The lady 
had to chase him out. I made believe I didn’t know him.” 


His personal appearance improved also. Clean shirts, 
hand-sewn by his grandmother, were kept in place by neatly 
belted knickers. He became a frequent visitor to the neighbor- 
hood bath house, taking other boys in the class along with him. 


This happy tempo was disturbed for awhile when the boy 
was arrested. His story is that he and a companion took a pair 
of field glasses from a standing automobile, just to look through 
them. Willoughby was caught standing by the car, looking 
through the glasses. A few days in the detention house and 
a juvenile court case resulted. For some days after this ex- 
perience, incipient temper tantrums had to be dealt with, and 
patrol boys again visited his class. 
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But even this ill wind brought its good. Willoughby was 
put on probation. A very fine relationship developed between 
him and his probation “teacher.” His desire to bring her good 
reports helped in his adjustment. She was a helpful infiv. 
ence in keeping up his morale when reports were not so good, 


Together with this social adjustment came a decided im. 
provement in academic work. Promotion to a “regular” class 
was still a coveted goal. Full advantage was taken of this 
desire. “Do you think the boys in the regular classes would 
act like this?” was an excellent check to infantile behavior. 
He was given much academic work, and with the cooperation 
of the opportunity class teacher his work was compared with 
that done in that class by boys of Willoughby’s own “gang.” 


There were several factors in the situation which helped 
in dealing with this problem. Willoughby was an excellent 
runner. This was discovered by the principal soon after he 
came to this school, and he was given some training to enter 
the annual school meet. First indications of his improvement 
were noticed at this time. And what a let-down when, after 
winning a race, he was declared ineligible for the prize because 
of his school grading! Nevertheless, the position of superior- 
ity this gave him among his classmates, and especially among 
the boys in the “regular” classes meant much. 


Given a happier attitude towards school and schoolmates, 
it was an easy matter for Willoughby’s superior ability to show 
itself in many ways. He could be sent on errands in the school, 
to the library and museum, to the store, and so on. Books 
and exhibits were taken from the library and museum after 
school, kept at home overnight, and brought to class intact 
in the morning. 


While heretofore his greater insight into his school situ- 
ation made him very unhappy, or enabled him to realize the 
deficiencies of the others and therefore perhaps suspect him- 
self, he now could use it to advantage. He readily realized 
that the manufactured need which gave him a seat next to the 
teacher’s desk was becoming a real one; that he was called on 
to undertake many responsibilities because he was best able 
to do so, and not merely to keep him out of mischief. 


Willoughby’s fine social and personal adjustment brought 
with it not only a similar improvement in his academic work, 
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but was also manifested in a remarkable upward spurt in the 
expression of his mental level. Binet test results (C. A. 12.2, 
M. A. 9.7, I. Q. 78) showed a gain of two years and five months 
in mental age and fifteen points in I. Q. in less than one year. This 
was probably the first time he was tested under optimum con- 
ditions. Previously the test was usually given during unhappy 
school situations, more often than not to determine reasons 
for bad behavior. This time, however, he was tested to find 
out whether he was ready for promotion. In each case he was 
aware of the situation. Recent work in this field shows a 
strong relationship between personality adjustment and _in- 
telligence test results, as is so markedly evidenced in the case 
of Willoughby. 


What was it in the new situation which caused so marked 
a change in the boy’s behavior? To the teacher, the key to 
the problem was found in the interpretation of intelligence test 
results. An I. Q. of 65 showed that the problem was not one 
of inability to meet the demands of the school insofar as the 
Binet classes were concerned. It rather indicated that a com- 
paratively high standard of work could be expected. The prog- 
nosis of stability indicated by both the Binet and Porteus tests 
should prove rather conclusively that the cause was not in the 
boy’s native make-up, despite the fact that his behavior was that 
of a very unstable personality. The teacher was therefore ex- 
tremely interested in ascertaining the basis for this anomaly. 
Careful study of the boy brought the conclusion that what 
Willoughby both needed and wanted was a great deal of attention 
and a means of expressing some superiority. 


His placement in the institutional class made this kind of 
attention possible. He had no special ability which would dis- 
tinguish him among his peers, but placed in a group in which 
he was obviously far above the mental level of the others he 
could be given many opportunities for expression of superiority. 
As the only child who could read and write with any facility, 
he was made secretary of the class, copying the daily newspaper 
from the blackboard, and reading it the next day for the inform- 
ation of the group. To prevent him from annoying other 
children, it was necessary to separate him from them. He was 
therefore given a table next to the teacher’s desk, in order to 
“help the teacher.” It was both amusing and sad to see how, 
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despite the fact that he knew and said this was not the rea] 
reason, he accepted the explanation to satisfy his need for gelf. 
exaltation. He also acted upon it, eventually to the extent of 
playing the teacher’s role on occasion. He could copy lists, sort 
papers and books, and his ability at these abstract activities, 
quite impossible to the others in the group, raised him in their 
estimation and thus again in his own. Whenever outstanding 
work was done by Willoughby it was exhibited to other teachers 
and classes. If a teacher needed a messenger, Willoughby was 
available. In other words, the boy was made to feel “big” when- 
ever circumstances justified it. 


Also, he was frankly told that he had superior ability and 
that much more was expected of him than of the others. In 
answer to his complaints that he did not belong in the same 
class as “these little kids,” he was told that as long as he be- 
haved as they did, and even more babyishly, he could not prove 
that he did not belong here. In this way he was forced to face 
reality. 


The teacher’s implied and expressed faith in his ability and 
dependability was rewarded in Willoughby’s attempts to live 
up to this faith. Retrogression and failures were not over- 
emphasized, but disregarded when possible. Forward steps 
were made much of. Before long, there seemed to be no reason 
for Willoughby to remain in the institutional class. It was 
therefore recommended that he be given a trial in the “oppor- 
tunity” class, a “regular” class, with a grade number on the 
door. His “gang” were members of this class. The opportunity 
class teacher was greatly interested in him, and was glad to give 
him the opportunity to prove himself among his peers. 


When this step was taken the boy’s joy knew no bounds. 


It was a dream come true! It was his pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow! 


Has he made good? A few days before the close of school 
it was suggested to Willoughby that he was now ready to be 
promoted to “Junior High School,” an advanced Binet center. 
But his classmates objected. “We want Willoughby to stay 
here. We have lots of fun with him. He’s getting smart. He 
got a hundred twice this morning!” 
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State Provision for Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States (Part II) 
J. E. Wallace Wallin 


PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN STATE SUBSIDIES 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


The fundamental social and economic obligations which the 
public schools must render to society in its program for the 
rehabilitation of handicapped children who require special-class 
instruction, and the financial support which the State should 
accord this kind of service, may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) Handicapped children have every right that normal 
children possess to receive instruction at public expense adapted 
to their peculiar abilities and disabilities. 

(2) Society has a right to demand that the schools so train 
handicapped children that they will become social and economic 
assets instead of liabilities. To this end types of training must 
be supplied that will render the children maximally self-support- 
ing, self-determining, and law-abiding. 

(3) The program of education and training needed by dif- 
ferent types of handicapped children cannot be economically 
and efficiently supplied in the regular grades, but requires the 
organization of different kinds of special classes to which mal- 
adjusted children should be assigned after an adequate scientific 
examination and classification. The classes should be reason- 
ably limited as to enrollment, they should be adequately equipped 
with the necessary materials and supplies, and they should be 
in charge of experienced, adaptable teachers who have received 
special training in the remedial educational techniques and the 
social and mental processes of adjustment required by each type 
of handicapped child. 

(4) The purposes of state aid for the education of handi- 
capped children are to enable the schools to supply the technical 
requirements without which programs of orthogenic and cor- 
rective instruction will prove inefficient, abortive, or even worse 
than useless: namely, adequate working tools, equipment, and 
supplies, an adequately trained examining and teaching person- 
nel, and a reasonable limitation of the enrollment. The enroll- 
ment should be neither so small as to impose an excessive finan- 
cial burden on society, nor so large as to make it impossible to 
achieve the educational objectives. 
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The first step, logically and chronologically, in the organ- 
ization of special classes of all kinds, is the scientific examina. 
tion, diagnosis, and differential assignment of the children. No 
amount of goodwill or meritorious intentions will atone for 
initial blunders in assignment. The only way to prevent such 
blunders is to provide an adequate diagnostic personnel, and def.- 
nite scientific admission standards for every kind of specia] 
class. The State must assume the leadership in the establish. 
ment of the standards, and must supply the diagnostic personne] 
when the local school districts are unable to do so. 

Likewise efficient instruction in most types of special class- 
es requires competency in highly specialized teaching techniques, 
Competent special-class teachers must, essentially, be special- 
ists in special education, remedial instruction, mental and edu- 
cational diagnosis, and mental and educational hygiene. All types 
of maladjusted children present problems in all these technical 
fields of adjustment. Few teachers acquire such competency 
without special training. 

(5) Accordingly the basic principle which should deter- 
mine the amount of subsidy the State should grant for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children in the public schools is the 
following: The size of the grant should be sufficient to enable the 
school districts to pay the necessary differential to secure a 
competent teaching personnel, to secure the necessary equipment 
and supplies, to secure the types of diagnostic aid which the 
local school districts cannot supply, and to secure efiicient work- 
ing classroom units. In other words, the state grants should 
take care of the teachers’ differential, when the teachers have 
secured the necessary technical training, and the special opera- 
ting costs. On this principle the State would merely supply 
the necessary supplementary “aid,” leaving the main burden of 
financial support to the local school districts.*> The chief argu- 
ment for this recommendation is obvious: The local districts will 
make greater efforts to conduct the work efficiently and eco- 
nomically when they are required to assume the main financial 
burden than when the state carries most of the expense. 

(6) The amount of state grant should be made as uniform 
as possible in all school districts of the State. This can be done 
by providing a fixed amount per child or per teacher. Should 
the maximum amount of aid allowed be very liberal, the proviso 





5. Modifications will readily suggest themselves regarding the financial support 


in states in which the public schools are wholly, or almost wholly, supported by stat 
appropriations. 
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may be added that in no case shall the grant exceed a designated 
percentage of the teacher’s salary or of the per pupil cost. 

This system avoids the disadvantages inherent in the sys- 
tems based upon expenditures in excess of the cost of the edu- 
cation of a normal child in the same grades. These systems 
have everywhere proved difficult and expensive to administer. 
They have resulted in great inequalities in the distribution of 
the grants to the different school districts, while satisfactory 
systems of checks are impossible without a costly staff of state 
accountants. They stimulate the tendency, inherent in human 
nature, to transfer a disproportionate amount of the cost to 
the State. A fixed rates serves as an effective brake on this ten- 
dency. 

The system of fixed rates is not without drawbacks. One 
of these is the tendency of local authorities to sacrifice instruc- 
tional efficiency for cheapness of operation. But this tendency 
can be curbed by withholding state funds from schools which 
fail to organize the work in accordance with the prescribed state 
standards. 

(7) Finally, state aid should be equitably apportioned a- 
mong the different types of children who require special instruc- 
tion in order that they may be able to realize their possibili- 
ties, and in order that they may become social and economic 
assets. The state should not discriminate against certain types 
and in favor of other types. It should maintain an impartial, 
judicial, objective attitude toward all types. No type can be 
neglected with greater potential peril to the economic and social 
welfare of the state than the mentally handicapped, for neglec- 
ted mentally deficient, retarded, and maladjusted children be- 
come not only dependents but frequently delinquents in addi- 
tion, while the neglected physically handicapped usually be- 
come only dependents. On the other hand, follow-up investi- 
gations have shown that properly trained mentally handicapped 
children may achieve even greater economic success than special- 
ly trained physically handicapped children. In other words, when 
mentally and physically handicapped children have been properly 
trained, many of those with mental handicaps find it less difficult 
to make a living than those with physical handicaps. Apparent- 
ly mental handicaps may constitute less of a bar to economic 
success than physical handicaps. Every argument, education- 
al, moral, and economic, that justifies state grants for the edu- 
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cation of the physically handicapped applies pari passu to the 
mentally handicapped. 

5. State examination and supervision facilities. (Table 2) 

Five of the ten states considered maintain at state ex. 
pense bureaus or clinics for the examination and certification 
of mentally handicapped children for special classes: namely, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin. In Connecticut and Wisconsin this service is rendered by 
the divisions in the departments of education that supervise 
the classes, in Minnesota by the Board of Control, in New York 
by the Educational Measurement Bureau of the State Depart. 
ment of Education and by the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
and in Massachusetts by the Department of Mental Diseases, 
Limited examinations in the schools are made by teachers’ col- 
lege staffs in Missouri, and by the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies in New Jersey. In Ohio this service has been 
performed, as already stated, by clinics connected with two 
state teachers’ colleges and by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Limited examination service for the schools is supplied 
by mental hygiene, psychological, and psychoeducational clinics 
in many other states. 

It is obvious that no uniformity exists throughout the 
country so far as concerns the administration of state clinics 
for mentally handicapped school children. But the large cities 
have developed this service most consistently. Almost invari- 
ably city clinics for mentally handicapped school children have 
been established in the department of education. Logically, 
state clinics for such children should be lodged in the depart- 
ments of the state government which are directly concerned 
with the public schools: namely, the State Departments of Ed- 
ucation and the State Universities or Teachers’ Colleges which 
train teachers for special-class work. 

All of the ten states, except Missouri and New Jersey, 
supervise the work of the mentally handicapped through special 
bureaus or divisions in the departments of education. To con- 
plete the list of states which maintain bureaus or divisions of 
special education in the State Departments of Education, the 
following states should be added: Alabama, Wyoming, Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Delaware. The last three states have 
established departments since the questionnaire was issued. 
This gives a total of thirteen state-supported divisions or de- 
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partments for the administration of the program of education 
for handicapped children. 

6. Certification requirements for teachers of the mentally 
handicapped (Table 3). 

All the ten states except California and Ohio have estab- 
lished minimal requirements for teacher certification. Appar- 
ently all of the states require, as a preliminary basis for certifi- 
cation, the general educational preparation needed for the ele- 
mentary certificate. Missouri requires a third year of general 
training, while Pennsylvania and New York apparently apply 
a number of credits in special education on the elementary cer- 
tificate of the normal school diploma. Connecticut sets a 
special qualifying examination. 

Experience in the regular grades or in special classes is a 
requirement for certification in all of the states except Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri. The detailed requirements are as fol- 
lows: in Connecticut, at least three years’ successful experience 
in the elementary grades, or one year in classes for children 
below normal; in Minnesota, two years of successful experience 
in the elementary schools, and successful special-class experi- 
ence; in New Jersey, three years successful experience in the 
grades or one in classes for subnormals; in New York, two years 
of successful special-class experience (this, however, is an op- 
tional requirement) ; in Pennsylvania, two years of special-class 
experience (for which eight credits are issued in satisfying the 
requirements of specific professional preparation) ; and in Wis- 
consin, two years of undesignated teaching experience. 


The requirements for specific technical special-class train- 
ing varies from an undesignated amount in Connecticut and New 
Jersey, to a maximum of one year in Massachusetts; Minnesota 
requires as a minimum from seven to twenty quarter-hour cred- 
its, according to the life of the certificate; Wisconsin, eight cred- 
its; New York, from six to twelve credits; Missouri, twelve; and 
Pennsylvania, twelve, if the eight granted for two years of ex- 
perience are deducted. 

It is, again, obvious that no uniform standard for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of mentally handicapped children 
exists in the United States. Elsewhere we have outlined in 
some detail recommendations regarding courses which all kinds 
of special class teachers should pursue.° 


6. See The Baltimore Plan of Training Special-Class Teachers and Other Workers 
in the Field of Special Education, The Elementary School Journal, 1931, pp. 617-618. 


Consult also Special Education, the Handicapped and the Gifted, Report of the Com- 
1931, 533 Special Classes, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
» 233-580. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OTHER SURVEYS OF SCHOOL PRrovisioys 
FOR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ARRANGED IN CHRono. 


LOGICAL ORDER. 


James H. Van Sickle, Lightner Witmer, and Leonard P. Ayres, Pro. 
visions for Exceptional Children in the Public Schools, Government Print. 


ing Office, 1911. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, in The Mental Health of the School Child, 1914 
22-120, and 383-428 (The questionnaire in this investigation was sent to 
the schools throughout the country without the realization that a somewhat 
similar questionnaire had been distributed a couple of years earlier.) 


V. V. Anderson, Education of Mental Defectives in State and Brivate 


Institutions and in Special Classes in the Public Schools of the ‘United } 
‘ i} 


States, Mental Hygiene, 1921, 85-122. 


Children in the Public Schools of the United States, 1922-23, Mental’ Hy-" 
giene, 1924, 893-911. ¢ 


Hannah L. Protzman, Special Classes for Mentally Deficient’Children 
in the Public Schools of Ohio, 1924 (Published by the Ohio Institute.) 


Hannah L. Protzman, Special Education in Miami County, Ohio, 
1927 (Published by the Ohio Institute.) 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, Special Classes for Handicapped Children, Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, 1927, 247 f. 


Guy L. Hilleboe, The Administration of Atypical Classes, 1929. 


E. A. Doll, C. S. Berry, C. Derrick, C. P. McCord, and L. A. Wilkes, A 
Survey and Program for Special Types of Education, published by the 
Public Schools of Trenton, N. J., 1929. 


E. A. Doll, Section on Subnormal Children. Report of the Commis- 
sion to Survey Public Education. State of New Jersey, 1928, pp. 56-64. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, A Brief Survey of Special Education in the 
Public Schools of Baltimore, 1929, (Published by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md. Copies of this report can be obtained without 
charge by addressing the superintendent of schools in Baltimore. Con- 
tains data also from Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati and Rochester.) 


Arch O. Heck, Special Schools and Classes in Cities of 10,000 Popv- 


ey and More in the United States, 1927-28, Government Printing Office, 


Special Education, The Handicapped and the Gifted, Committee 00 
= Classes, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, A Uniform Nomenclature is Needed for Special 
Classes, the Nation’s Schools, 1933, 29-32 (Gives results of a survey 0 
names applied to classes for the mentally handicapped. For classes fo! 
the borderline and backward the recommendation should read, “oppor 
tunity classes.” ) 
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The Village of Happiness* 


A CERTAIN GOOD FRIDAY 


It was a bright sunny morning. The air was full of the 
“tang” of spring—crisp, bracing. There was an unusual brisk- 
ness in the movements of the children as they came from their 
cottages and entered the Hall for their regular Friday morning 
half-hour assembly. These half-hours belong to them. There 
are no set programs. The children ask for what they want— 
song, story or stunt—and contribute what they have when called 
on. Friday assemblies are great fun; a bit noisy, perhaps, but 
never disorderly; plenty of excitement but no confusion. Every- 
body has a good time. 

I stood at the rear of the auditorium as the smiling, expect- 
ant children found their seats. I was wondering how the Negro 
Spiritual, “Crucifixion,” would suit their hilarious mood. I 
knew from experience that I would be called on for a song, and 
that it was likely to be, “The Three Little Owls”; “Go Sleep 
My Honey”; “Kentucky Babe’, with its “punk-a-punk” refrain; 
or some other similar favorite. Today, however, was Good 
Friday, the most doleful anniversary of the year, and the “Cruci- 
fixion” depicted that tragedy. It was appropriate to the day 
but not in consonance with their mood. Would they see any- 
thing but humor in its reiterated refrain ‘An’ He never said 
a mumbalin’ word’’? 

My wondering was interrupted by the Superintendent, who 
had entered, being received with a joyous clapping of hands, 
and was announcing my presence. He ended by calling on me 
to open the program, always a spontaneous one at these mid- 
week assemblies. Just at that point I had about determined to 
let them choose what they wanted. However, on my way down 





*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as One who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 
The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
Joseph P. Byers 
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E. A. Doll, Section on Subnormal Children. Report of the Commis- 
sion to Survey Public Education. State of New Jersey, 1928, pp. 56-64. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, A Brief Survey of Special Education in the 
Public Schools of Baltimore, 1929, (Published by the Department of Edu: 
cation, Baltimore, Md. Copies of this report can be obtained without 
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The Village of Happiness* 


A CERTAIN GOOD FRIDAY 


It was a bright sunny morning. The air was full of the 
“tang” of spring—crisp, bracing. There was an unusual brisk- 
ness in the movements of the children as they came from their 
cottages and entered the Hall for their regular Friday morning 
half-hour assembly. These half-hours belong to them. There 
are no set programs. The children ask for what they want— 
song, story or stunt—and contribute what they have when called 
on. Friday assemblies are great fun; a bit noisy, perhaps, but 
never disorderly; plenty of excitement but no confusion. Every- 
body has a good time. 

I stood at the rear of the auditorium as the smiling, expect- 
ant children found their seats. I was wondering how the Negro 
Spiritual, “Crucifixion,” would suit their hilarious mood. I 
knew from experience that I would be called on for a song, and 
that it was likely to be, “The Three Little Owls’; “Go Sleep 
My Honey”; “Kentucky Babe’, with its “punk-a-punk”’ refrain; 
or some other similar favorite. Today, however, was Good 
Friday, the most doleful anniversary of the year, and the “Cruci- 
fixion” depicted that tragedy. It was appropriate to the day 
but not in consonance with their mood. Would they see any- 
thing but humor in its reiterated refrain ‘An’ He never said 
a mumbalin’ word”? 

My wondering was interrupted by the Superintendent, who 
had entered, being received with a joyous clapping of hands, 
and was announcing my presence. He ended by calling on me 
to open the program, always a spontaneous one at these mid- 
week assemblies. Just at that point I had about determined to 
let them choose what they wanted. However, on my way down 





*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.”” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. ; 
The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
Joseph P. Byers 
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the aisle I changed my mind. Could they adjust themselves t 
the spirit of the day, to its pathos and tragedy? It was in. 


probable, but one never knows just what lesson these children | 


may teach. 


Before beginning my song, I reminded them that we changed 
our clothing to suit the weather; that we put on heavy clothing 
in winter, light clothing in summer; that there was a time for 
joy and a time for sadness; for laughing and for not laughing— 
all as briefly and simply as possible. Then I asked them, “What 
day is this?” 

The reply came instantly, “Good Friday.” 

“What happened on Good Friday?” 

“Jesus was crucified.” 


Then, very softly, ‘“That’s what I’m going to sing about.” 
They were quite still as I began: 

They crucified my Lord! 

An’ He never said a mum-ba-lin word. 


Good for them! There were none who laughed; nor were there 
any as I went on and finished it: 


Not a word; not a word; not a word. 


They nailed Him to a tree; 
An’ He never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word; not a word; not a word. 


They pierced Him in the side; 
An’ He never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word; not a word; not a word. 


The blood came twinkin’ down; 
An’ He never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word; not a word; not a word. 


He bowed His head and died; 
An’ He never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word—, not a word—, not a word——————_-. 

With those several hundred children seeing and feeling the 
awful tragedy and the “Sublime Sacrifice” with me (for they 
had sat motionless through the singing), who could help carry- 
ing the test to the finish? I sang that last line ever more slowly, 
ever more softly, and held the last final word until it, too, died 


away. They had seen the cross, the agony, the “‘Great Sacrifice” 
with me. 


The rest of the program that day was in accord with the 
“Crucifixion.” 
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Book Review 


KARPMAN, BEN, M. D. Case Studies in the Psychopathology of 
Crime. Washington, The Mimeoform Press, 1933. 2 vols., 
pp. 1042. Bound, $12.00; unbound, $8.00. 


This is a painstaking account of the intimate personal his- 
tories of five criminal offenders, with interpretive comment. 
The individuals were all patients at the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
(Department of Criminal Insane) at the time of study, and 
the main subject-matter is the biographic material obtained from 
patients at their admission and during their stay at the hos- 
pital. These histories are supported by as much outside in- 
formation as possible and are supplemented by data from physi- 
cal, psychological and psychiatric examinations. The patients 
wrote their own histories without suggestion, and these were 
then worked over with them. There is also some comment from 
the patients concerning their own evaluation of their behavior. 
An epitome of the official record (including anamnesis and ex- 
aminational data) with discussion prefaces each case history, 
and each history is followed by a summary and interpretation. 


It is not feasible here to review the histories themselves, 
except to note the geographic, occupational and sexual instability 
of these offenders. The histories are almost tediously com- 
plete, dealing as they do with the most intimate personal ex- 
periences of these patients as far as their biographic recollections 
permit. The result is a cyclorama of individual criminals which 
reflects the casual, adventitious and often wholly circumstantial 
progress of individual criminal careers set forth without reserv- 
ations. To what extent these careers resemble those of criminal 
young men in general one can only conjecture, but the personal 
aspect of the offender stands out clearly against a social back- 
ground which apparently selects perhaps more than it creates 
him. These histories reveal criminal behavior as spontaneous 
responses to oftentimes casual social situations. 


The sale of these volumes is properly restricted to members 
of those professions interested in medical and social problems 
with an interest which transcends morbid curiosity regarding 
individual lives. While the author attempts no literary achieve- 
ment, he has indeed accomplished this also in the straight- 
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forward manner in which the character changes in they 
individuals are set forth. 


The work is interesting also as a type of publication whic) 
makes available to a limited circle of readers an amount ani 
kind of material not suitable for publication in book form. Th 
publishers are to be congratulated on the excellence of their 
product. The author has made a unique contribution, the valy 
of which is more fundamental than spectacular. 


Vineland, N. J. EDGAR A. DOLL 





Training School Notes 


The children’s work exhibited Annual Day was unusually attractive | 
this year and will be on exhibit again for Parents’ Day, July 4. 


The childen always enjoy these first days of vacation and find x 
many interesting ways in which to amuse themselves. Some of the boys 
are very proud to find jobs on the farm such as picking strawberries 
peas, cherries, etc. Some of the older boys help in the cannery. We have 
just finished picking thirty-four hundred quarts of strawberries. 


We have had a good deal of pleasure from baseball so far this year 
We have played nine games, losing three and winning six. 


The swimming pool is open and most of the boys and girls fin 
their way there sometime during the day or evening. The wading pool a 


Carol is also open. This is used by Carol, Louden, Hutchinson, and some 0 
the Babbitt boys. 


The children have been of great service in helping to reduce th 


number of Japanese beetles every year. They are very busy again ths 
year. 


Everybody went to a good movie in Garrison Hall on Wednesday. 


In May, the Cumberland County Boy Scouts held their annual ved 
campment on our grounds. There are about five hundred boys in ts 
division. It was a great pleasure to have them here. They are 4 = 
gentlemanly group of boys. Our children attended the camp fire a 
other exercises which they enjoyed very much. 


Camping season begins about the first of July. 
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